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LNS BASEMENT NOTES 

" Anyone inteirested in making films, starting 
a film collective, or developing a list of films 
available for showing, should be sure to take a 
look at the interview with KARTEMQUIN on page 3. 
They are a Chicago-based film collective. To get 
in touch with them, write: KARTEMQUIN, 1901 W. 
Wellington, Chicago, 111. 60657. 

We had begun work on an article on the recent 
federal ruling concerning South Boston High as 
well as a recent history of racism in the school, 
but found the article in the December 24 Guardian 
was complete and didn't want to duplicate efforts. 
Background on the busing conflict can be found 
in LNS packets #645, 647, 668, and 731. 

The organizers of the national Hard Times 
Conference have asked us to be one of the sponsors 
of the January 31-February 1 conference in 
Chicago and we've agreed. The organization of the 
conference seems broad-based and we hope that 
you'll get in touch with the regional or national 
Hard Times offices to find out more about it. 

See our story on page 6. 

A note about our publishing schedule -- 
we'll be away from the office from December 24 
to January 2. If you get an LNS packets during, 
that time, you'll know they're frauds. 

So long, ; ' 

LNS 


IF YOU ARE MISSING A PAGE OR GET A BADLY PRINTED GRAPHIC, LET US KNOW AND WE'LL SEND YOU ANOTHER ONE SOON 



[See graphics to go with this story. ] 

RIGHT GAINS IN PORTUGAL AFTER 
NOVEMBER 25 PARATROOPERS' UPRISING 

NEW YORK (LNS) — What now appears to have been 
a spontaneous rebellion involving four paratrooperr, 
bases on November 25 has resulted in a drastic shift 
of power to rightist forces within the Portuguese 
government . 

In less than three weeks after the rebellion 
had been put down, the Portuguese government has taken 
drastic measures to purge leftists from the military, 
and to purge the government of leftist armed forces 
influence. Defining the rebellion as a full-fledged 
leftist coup attempt. Prime Minister Pinherio de 
Azevedo has profited from the 'revolt with a show of 
force that contrasts sharply With the government's 
paralysis less than one week before the rebellion 
began. 

On November 17, over 100,000 construction work- 
ers and sympathizers had staged a massive protest 
against the Sixth Provisional Government, keeping 
the Prime Minister and assembly captive in the gov- 
ernmental palace for three days until the government 
had cap-i tula ted to the workers' demands. 

And on November 20, the gobernment, in turn had 
gone on strike, declaring the suspension of its 
activities until "the President of the Republic and 
the head of the Armed Forces guarantee the conditions 
indispensable to the carrying out of functions and 
the exercise of authority. . ." 

The Tancos Revolt 

In the early morning hours of November 25, 4,000 
paratroopers from the Tancos base about 80 miles east 
of Lisbon occupied four air bases and aviation head- 
quarters, dismissing their commanders and imprison- 
ing one. 

"A mutiny? Yes, if you will — a mutiny against 
the power of the bourgeoisie," said one of the five 
career officers who joined the Soldiers' revolt. Un- 
coordinated and confused, and apparently without the 
foreknowledge and participation of the rest of the 
left, the event seems to have been far from an at- 
temptee coup. 

The paratroopers' rebellion was largely a spon- 
taneous protest against Air Force General Morals e 
Silva, who the paratroopers felt had maniupulated 
them into assisting in the November 7 dynamiting of 
Radio P.enascenca. 

Radio-Renascenca, a formerly Ca.tholic station 
taken over by its workers who broadcast anti-govern- 
ment, pro-leftist programs, had become a symbol of 
"Poder Popular" or people's pojwer. 

On November 7, Azevedo sent about 60 parachutists 
from the Tancos regiment on an operation, vagufely 
directed to the "Boavista" quarter of Lisbon. The 
paratroopers had been told their mission was a routine 
search for arms in the leftist— controlled station. 

Two civilians joined the paratroopers, however, and 
it was they who carried out the dynamiting of the 
station's transmitters. 

"In a quarter of an hour, the affair was settled 
— the transmitter of Radio-Renascenca was dynamited. 
But the regiment had also exploded," according to 
a Le Monde report. 


The following day the parachutists, who had 
realized that they had participated in "aggression 
against the people," held a press conference. Sever- 
al were reported to have wept as they made their 
bitter self-criticism. 

"At the time this public confedsion, this re- 
morse expressed by people who, not knowing wh’ali 
they were doing nevertheless did it very well, was 
not taken at all seriously," read one report. How- 
ever, this succession of events later resulted in 
the growing sense of urgency to get rid of*Morais. 

"Morals had tricked us," one Tancos paratroop- 
er who has since been purged from the military told 
a reporter. "A paratrooper is no longer himself 
when he has lost confidence in his commanding offi- 
cer. We wanted to remain paratroopers — Morals had 
to go." 

Soldiers rebelling against their commanding 
officers has not been uncommon An the Portuguese 
armed forces in recent months. "We demanded the 
dismissal of our chief like the officers in the 
North had demanded and obtained the dismissal of 
General Corvacho," said one soldier who, three 
weeks after the rebellion, was still trying to un- 
derstand why it had taken on such huge proportions. 

"The guys from RASP (Artillery Regiment of 
Serra do Pilar) had revolted without anyone accusing 
them of wanting to seize power." However, in that 
revolt, soldiers from the conservative north were 
demanding the removal of their left-sympathizing 
commander, and the government did not confuse their 
actions with an attempted coup. 

Right Wing Crackdown 

The rebellion lended 'when; lOOQ iparachptAsta. .at;: 
Taricbs decided to give up on November 28. Once con- 
trolled by regiments loyal to the government, the 
rebellious soldiers were quickly dismissed from 
the armed forces , with scores of soldiers and the 
officers who supported them arrested. COPCON (Con- 
tinental Operational Command) was finally dissolved. 
COPCON, the Internal security force, was dominated 
previously by leftist soldiers and officers but 
now the military has reorganized under the control 
of moderate to right officers. 

The right-leaning"Sixth Provisional government 
had been attempting to purge leftists from the 
military before the November 25 rebellion. Several 
leftist units had been ordered disbanded right 
before the rebellion. Including the entire Tancos 
regiment . 

Also significant was the government's proposed 
dismissal of the lef t-s^mipathlzing Otelo de Carvalho, 
head of COPCON. Carvalho, one of the young Armed 
Forces members who helped engineer the coup of 
April 25, 1974, was ordered replaced by a right- 
wing general which also added fuel to the soldier ' s 
rebellion. 

MFA Dissolved 

Most significant is the government's nullifi- 
cation of the pact signed in April, 1975 between the 
Armed Forces Movement and the political parties re- 
presented in the government. This agreement stip- 
ulated that the MFA would retain a large measure of 
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control in the government for a period of three to 
five years . 

In a communique issued December 12, .the govern- 
ment announced that the Armed Forces Movement, 
which in April, 1974 had led the coup overthrowing 
50 years of fascist rule in Portugal, would cease 
to exist. The government has announped measures 
designed to remove soldiers completely from politi- 
cal life. 

The reorganized military force has been given the 
neutral name of "Portuguese Armed Forces." "The 
term ’movemeint’ has disappeared," one journalist 
pointed out, noting the significance of the change. 

Left Still Intact 

In spite of the strengthening of the power of 
rightist tendencies in the government and the 
military, however, the left has not been destroyed. 


like this: 

"Now if we would just transfer the /ownership 
of our corporation to the assembly-line workers 
whose energies arid efforts build our: products, 
that would be the real clincher— don’ t you 
agree?" 
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CAMPAIGN FOR EXECUTIVE CLEMENCY FOR MARTIN SO STRE 

’■ '• " ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ ’■ 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Martin Sostre, a black activist 
who Amnesty International says was "£alselyiimpli= 
cated {on a drug charge] because of his political 
activities/’ was finally granted parole after ser- 
ving nine years of a 25-30 year sentence. 


But left unaltered by the parole is a 0-4 year 
sentence Sostre will have to serve f6r a conviction 
on three assault charges filed'j^ 
at Cl iiiton Prison in New York State. 


"The popular masses have, for the moment, suf- 
fered a defeat," writes Politique-Hebdo> ^ French 
leftist journal. "The revolutionary left must now 
enter into a long process of reorganization, on a 
completely new bas|g," in a situation "much less 
favorable" than before November 25. 

"The reaction does not yet have the possibility 
of achieving a coup in the style of Chile. All 
the mass structures remain intact. . .even though 
they are weakened and divided. 

"It is in its ability to transform these i 
structures into a real offensive force that lies 
the last hope of the Portuguese revolution." 

-30-- 
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NO RIGHT TURN FOR KUNSTLER: 

GHRYSLER WAN%S RADICAL LAWYER FOR COMMERCIAL " 

NEW YORK (LNS)--In an effort to build public 
confidence in their product "in this age of oft- 
deserv^d'- ' consumer cynicism about corporate altruism," 
the Chrysler Corporation asked activist attorney 
William Kunstler to endorse the company’s 1976 
warranty program, according to the Village Voice 
of New York. 

"I am gratif4,ed, as well as profoundly amazed," 
Kunstler wrote in response to 

"that left-wing people have apparently attained 
such a high degrfee of credibility with major 
American corporations to merit this solicitation. 

"Until receipt of your letter I would never have 
thought it possible that our names could sell motor 
cars and what-nots to the general public. The vista 
this opens is staggering — 'H. Rap Brown smokes Kools, 
Angela Davis uses Dristan, or Daniel Berrigan wears 
Supp-hose.'" 


Sostre was charged with assault after refusing 
to submit to rectal searches by guards on the grounds 
that they were "degrading and unconstitutional." 

Sostre maintains that in fact he wasz the victim 
of brutal beatings by guards, which occurred on at 
least six separate occasions. 

Sostre' s original conviction occurred in 1968, 
when he was convicted of selling drugs from the 
Afro-Asian Bookstore he operated in Buffalo, New York. 
Although the chief prosecution witness recanted his 
testimony in 1973 and admitted that he had made 
a deal with the police to frame Sostre in return for 
his own release from prison, Sostre was denied a 
new trial . 

The Committee to Free Martin Sostre is now 
intensifying its campaign for executive clemency, 
fearing New York governor Carey will use the recent 
parole as a^^ excuse to deny clemency. They are 
asking supporters to write to Governor Carey to 
demand that he grant Sostre clemency. 

"The situation is very dangerous because if he 
isn't pardoned, they could send him back to the 
state prison and there will be more confrontations 
with the guards becuase he'll refuse to submit to 
rectal examinabtonssas he has before," said a 
Committee member. "We must end this whole railroad." 

Sostre was moved from a state prison to a fed- 
eral jail in New York City in June pending his case 
against the state prison for violations of his 
constitutional rights. When the case ends in 
several months, he will be returned to state prison 
if he is not pardoned. 

A long time organizer and jail -house lawyer, 

Sostre has been the target of frequent beatings 
and harrassment, and his life will be endangered 
if returned to the state penitentiary. 

* * -k 


A sample script for the proposed television 
commerciial had Kunstler saying "Look, when it comes 
to cars I'm no expert, but when it comes to warranties, 
I know what to look for. .. .When Gbry's’ldY'' 'the 

first year's on us,' they mean what they say..." 

Kunstler said he would agree to do the commer*? 
cial on the non-negotlable condition that he could 
add a last line for the announcer which would read 


The Defense Committee is urging people tov,* 
write or telegram Governor Hugh Carey, State 
Capitol, Albany, New York 12224, to demand 
that Martin Sostre be freed as of Christmas, 
1975 .' 

/ -30- 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH KARTEMQUIN-- 
A CHICAGO FiLmKERS COLLECTIVE 

(Editor's note: Karterr^quvn F-iZms ts a ChiaagO’- 
based aolZeotive of ten peopZe — two thiTds of . whom 
are women — dedicated to making poZitioaZ doonmentax‘~ 
ies. Some of the group's members support themselves 
by doing free-lance film work while others earn their 
living at non- film o^s . Funds to produce d-heir films 
aome basically through a cormer dal income made by 
renting their equipment. 

Among the films they hone madq are "Now We Live 
on Clifton" t a film in which two childx^en describe 
the neighborhood in which they lives speaking of the 
alleys they love to play in and the friends who hone 
been forced to move because of urban renewal. Another 
films "Winnie Wrights Agetld"» provided a view of a 
whites working class family through the insight of 
Winnie . 

They hare also produced films about racisms rank 
and file workers' struggles s the women's movement and 
health care. Distribution of Kartemquin's films has 
been largely in the Chicago area but they are now try- 
ing to develop a network with other film groups for 
broader drculation. Those interested can contact 
Kartemquin at 1901 W, Wellingtons ChioagOs III. . 60657 , 

The following interview with members of the Kart-., 
emquin collective was conducted by Julia Lesage and 
first appeared in Cineattes a radical film magazine . 

The interview has been edited by Liberation News 
Service. ) 

HOW DID KARTEMQUIN GET STARTED? 

GORDON : Kartemquin started around 1966 with me 
and another fellow, Gerry Temaner. We were interest- 
ed in making socially committed documentary films but 
found over the years that although we would get foun- 
dation money to make films, they didn't really get 
seen by people in the situations we had intended them 

After a while, Jerry Blianenthal came into the 
company. We did some commercial things, such as sports 
films, and the coii 5 )any was relatively successful, giv- 
ing us a financial base. 

As we continued with social documentaries, we 
moved more towards wanting to produce political prop- 
aganda, films that were part of the struggle to change 
the system. We were running a successful coJi 5 )any and 
we were really tired of that. We were looking for a 
way both to share the responsibility of producing 
that income and also to mhke political films working 
with other people in a more collective situation. 

YOU BEGAN TAKING ON MORE PEOPLE IN 1972 and '73. 
WHAT DID GETTING MORE PEOPLE MEAN AND HOW DID THE 
GROUP DEFINE ITSELF POLITICALLY? 

TEENA: At first more energy went into skill 
sharing and technical development. Most conscious 
political developments came later. We generally ag- 
reed that we wanted to make left films, but at that 
time we We^e deTiriing •it;vagudly r 

JENNY: We always agreed on certain points. We 
all saw Kartemquin as a broad group. We planned to 
make films about a number of different places and 
make a lot of different kinds of films. One of Kart- 
emquin's priorities was not to wage some kind of in- 
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ternal struggle over politics, resulting in in- 
numerable splits. Two of us from Newsreel found 
that'd happened all the time there. We wanted 
a group that would stay stable and broad enough 
so we could sustain ourselves and make films. And 
we ' ve done that . 

RICH: Our political thought and political 
struggle mostly went on in working in the films. 

As a group of four people took on the primary re- 
sponsibility for a film, based on their previous 
political experience, they'd struggle with and 
work out the politics of that film. We're trying 
to broaden the process sp that more of that goes 
on in Kartemquin as a whole. 

VICKI; We're trying harder and harder to make 
the content of each film a collective effort, but 
that's not easy. It becomes a mechanical and prac- 
tical question about how much is worked out in the 
small group that is actually making the film and 
how, in fact, the ideas of the larger group are 
implemented. We're still in a process, that's the 
point. 

HAS SEXISM DEEN A PROBLEM FOR THE GROUP? 

TEENA: The men arep't bad. We always feel 
free to raise issues of sexism around here. 

VICKI: At first, there was not only a dif- 
ference between men and women but also between 
people who did and didn't have skills, between 
people who had long tepi experience in the film 
industry and people who didn't. Sometimes both men 
and women didn't have skills, so the tensions that 
developed in the group were not exclusively around 
issues of women and men. 

GORDON : It was no coincidence that women were 
part of that category without skills. 

VICKI : Everybody understood that. We chose to 
deal with, that by trying to solve the problems that 
sexism has created in the film industry, where it 
keeps women out of jobs and lacking in skills. 

GORDON ; Right from the start , when we became 
a group, we had women who were part of our leader- 
ship, part of the Chicago Women's Union, and sen- 
sitive about not being jut into the irqo^ kinds of 
roles. We didn't build up a backlog of bitterness 
about sexism or have to go through the nasty strug- 
gles about it which have destroyed a lot of other 
groups . 

VICKI: The women here differ about what part 
of the women's movement they feel closest to. The 
thing that draws us here, though, is that we see 
making political films both for women and men, 
for all people, as being a political priority for 
us. We also do other political things exclusively 
for women. 

YOU'RE WORKING ON A FILM NOW ABOUT WOMEN AND 
HEALTH CARE. TELL US ABOUT THAT. 

JENNY: Sue Davenport and I were at Columbia 
College. where we started a film project. We want- 
ed to make a film about women, so we filmed the 
closing of the m^-tornity center and discussed wo- 
men's health. The Chicago Maternity Center provid- 
ed for delivery of babies at home for many years 
and was shut down when "better" hospital facilit- 
ies were buatt on the city's wealthy Gold Coast . 
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Four of us are working pn the film now and we’re 
trying to make it a comprehensive look at health care 
and health care stmuggles. in this country. We use the 
Maternity 6enter's institutional struggle to talk about 
what's happening in health care,: to critique health as 
an industry . 

HOW DID THE KIDS' FILMS COME ABOUT? 

RICH: The kids' films came out of tUr interest 
in educational media and the fact that a number of 
us have taught. We were all interested in making films 
with some kind of class consciousness to them that 
could get into schools. That was the political basis 
for making those films even though we saw a contra- 
diction between making a general film and a strong 
class conscious film and had various struggles about 
that issue , 

HOW DID YOU RESOLVE THOSE STRUGGLES? 

JERRY: ’''® fi^^’st got the project, which came 

through a foundation grant, we discussed how we would 
approach the films. Kartemquin decided this was a 
good opportunity to get some politics into an educa- 
tional format which teachers could actually use in a 
broad way. But we still had a lot of discussion and 
debate , 

For example, when we decided the criteria for 
selecting the families and kids to film, it was put 
forward that they should be working class. When peop- 
le asked why and what we meant by working class, we 
worked it out concretely, in doing the research and 
selecting the families who would actually be used in 
making these films. We began to see more how we need- 
ed a unity of political consciousness in selecting 
subjects for films, 

WHAT LED TO YOUR MAKING THE RIGHT-TO -STRIKE 

TAPE? 

VICKI; Both Gordon and I had been working in 
Gary, Indiana with people who were inyolved in chal- 
lenging the union structure, jfhen the steel companies 
and the union announced a no-strike pact and made a 
film called "Where's JoeJ" to defend their taking a- 
way the right-to-strike, a grot^i of steel workers 
who were organized into a group called the Defend 
the Right to Strike Committee asked us to make a re- 
sponse. 

With a copy we obtained of "Where's Joe?", and 
with the steel workers, we made a video-tape response. 
We made it the way the Right to Strike Committee want- 
ed, with a lot of history, statistics and facts which 
we thought would bore people and be of no interest. 

We called it "Where's I, W. Abel?", The tape has gotten 
some national distribution among steel workers and 
every time we've shown it people sit transfixed in 
front of their TV sets. 

They explain that on their TV set at home they 
never see workers talking about the struggle they 
face .There ' s soipething very exciting and dynamic a- 
bout using the video medium to record the ideas and 
feelings of excluded people and to give them the chance 
to see themselves on TV so they can form their own i- 
deas themselves . A steel worker narrates throughout 
and workers helped write the narration. Everyone in 
the film, except some supporters in a picket scene, 
is a steel worker, as is every voice heard. 

HOW DO YOU SEE YOUR FILMS BEING USED? 


like Rising Up Angry [A Chicago community organ- 
izing grot^)], there's no place for that raised 
consciousness to go. When you walk out of a thea- 
ter, there's nothing you can do, regardless of 
how good a film was. We want to tie in with on- 
going struggles so there's some place for that 
changed consciousness, that greater energy, to go, 

WHAT ABOUT THEORY? HOW MUCH IS IT IN YOUR 
WORK AND HOW MUCH DO YOU WANT IT TO BE THERE? 

JERRY: Our most recent film, "Trick Bag", is 
a great stride forward in getting a sophisticated 
political analysis into the film which comes en- 
tirely from the people themselves, "Trick Rag" 4s 
essentially an interview film, with about a dozen 
different groups of people, mostly young people 
from different neighborhoods in Chicago, talking 
about their changigg attitudes towards racism. 

The film is structured to develop an analysis 
of the real causes of racism — who people ought to 
be fighting against. That the analysis all comes 
from the people gives the film drama, a reality, 
a relatedness to the people from whom it's meant. , 

VICKI: I think there is a difference between 
laying out analysis and providing a strategy. The 
maternity center film is making an effort to de- 
velop a strategy for people who want to struggle 
with the health care system, which is very differ- 
ent from what was attempted in "Trick Bag", which 
was mich more analytical . To say about racism, "This 
is the problem as people who are involved in it 
see it", is high level because you don't usually 
see that, but "Trick Bag" doesn't develop the ideas 
into a strategy-cal direction. 

GORDON: We're struggling with the question of 
theory and strategy because one could make the 
criticism of even our unfinished films that they 
don't lay out a strategy. On the other hand, I 
think there's a real need and a ’ place for films 
that provide an analysis of the economic and pol- 
itical forces at work, and then the people who are 
in that situation will have to come up with a strat- 
egy. The strategies have to come out of concrete 
struggle situations . 

WHAT ARE YOU DISCUSSING POLITICALLY NOW? 

BETSY ; We have what we call structure and i- 
dentity meetings which alternate every other week 
with business meetings. We're talking now about 
larger questions and trying to figure out the basis 
of our unity. From that hopefully we'll see what 
kinds of collective political work we can do. 

Lately the discussions have centered around 
the question of mass work, for we all agree we 
want to make propaganda. But we can't just sit in 
a room and make up propaganda. We've got to make 
contact with the people we're making propaganda 
for. It would put us more into the role of organ- 
izers, which some of us are already in. 

But not all of us can be full-time organizers 
and also filmmakers and also in Kartemquin and al- 
so live. Somehow we have to do political organiz- 
ing that pats us in contact with those people we 
have to get feedback from. 
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misiUNg bullets keep rfk case alive 

By William Turner and John Christian 

LOS ANGELES (PNS/LNS) — In what may be the 
last chance to reopen an official investigation 
into the Robert Kennady assassination, lawyers in 
a civil suit here are submitting fresh evidence 
supporting the theory that two guns were fired at 
the senator, 

Kennedy was gunned down in a pantry of the 
Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles on June 5, 1968, 
minutes after claiming victory in the California 
Democratic presidentiil primary. A young Jordanian 
immigrant, Sirhan B. Sirhan, was convicted of the 
shooting and is serving a life sentence. The civil 
suit, brought on behalf of Paul Schrade, a Kennedy 
supporter who was grounded in the shooting, seeks to 
discover if more than one gunman caused his injuries 

Former Los Apgeles Prosecutor Vincent Bugliosi, 
who represents Schrade in the suit, has cited evif^ 
dence that at least ten bullets were fired in the 
pantry on the night of the assassination. Bugliosi 
says that since Sirhan® s gun held only eight bullets 
two guns must have been fired. 

Since the testimony of seven ballistics experts 
in the hearings this September, the ’’second gun” t 
theory of the case has been widely viewed as a 
dead letter® The seven, who test-fired the Sirhan 
weapon and compared the bullets with those removed 
from Kennedy and other victims, concluded there 
was insufficient evidence that more than one gun 
was fired. At the same time, however, they were 
unable to match the bullets to Sirhan’s giin. 

Now Bugliosi hopes his new findings will con- 
vince Judge Robert W. Wenke to expand, rather than 
close, the ballistics inquiry. Bugliosi specifi- 
cally wants to reconstruct the bullets® flight 
paths and toychemically analyze the recovered 
bullets to determine whether they all have the 
same metallic composition. 

Briefs filed in the suit have already pointed 
out discrepancies in the distance and direction 
of the bullets recovered. In one instance, the 
Los Angeles coroner and a police laboratory exam- 
iner agreed that the three bullets that struck 
RFK were fired at point-blank range and entered 
the back of his body. Witnesses in the pantry 
testified that Sirhan accosted the senator from 
the front and never got closer than three feet. 

i ( : i * New Findings 

Bugliosi ®s new findings begin with an Asso- 
ciated Press photograph taken within hours of the 
shooting, showing two police of ficers inspecting 
a hole in a door frame near the pantry. ’’Bullet 
is still in the wood,” the caption read. 

A police report dated July 8, 1968, accounted 
for eight bullets — seven were removed from vic- 
tims and the other disappeared in the ceiling i 
innerspace -- but did not mention the bullet in 
the door frame. In an earlier stage of the Schrade 
litigation the late District Attorney Joseph Busch 
insisted that the police officers never said they 
were inspecting a bullet hole, and that the cap-* 
tion was in error. 

With the photograph in hand, Bugliosi made 
the rounds of police stations and identified the 
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two officers. One, Sgt. Robert Rozzi, furnished 
a written statement that he observed ”a hole in 
the door jamb, and the base of what appeared to 
be a small caliber bullet was lodged in the 
hole.” The other officer, Sgt. Charles Wright, 
confirmed this over the telephone. But by the 
time Bugliosi met Wright to tkke his statement, 
police superiors had instructed him not to coop- 
erate®' ■ 

Counting the Rozzi bullet as number nine , 

Bugliosi soon had number ten in the form of a 
statement from Angelo DiPierro, a maitre d® at 
the hotel at the time of the shooting. DiPierro 
said he was just entering the pantry with Ethel 
Kennedy when the shots rang out. Afterwards he 
joined the police in looking over the pantry 
”to try to piece together what happened.” 

During the search, he spotted ”a small ca- 
liber bullet lodged about a quarter of an inch 
into the wood on the center divider of the two 
swinging doors” that led into the pantry. He 
recalled with a shudder that if he had entered 
the ptotry a moment earlier the bullet might 
have struck him in the forehead, for the hole 
was at about that height.. 

Bolstering DiPierro ’s observation is the 
statement of Los Angeles Coroner Dr. Thomas 
Noguchi, who conducted a routine ”at scene” in- 
vest igat ion six days after the shooting. Noguchi 
told Bugliosi that when he asked police lab 
examiner DeWayne Wolfer where he had found bullet 
holes, Wolfer”pointed to several holes in the 
door frames of the swinging doors leading into 
the pantry.” 

In his current probe, Bugliosi interviewed 
a former Ambassador Hotel electriical 
Robert Alfeld, who noticed three expended shell 
casings under the base of the ice machine in 
the pantry the morning after the shooting. ”I 
thought someone had played a morbid joke and 
thrown the casings there after the assassination,” 
Alfeld declared. 

The casings could not have come from Sirhan® s 
revolver, since police found all eight in its 
cylinder (revolvers do not automatically eject 
shell casings). And only police and employeec 
had been allowed access to the crime scene. 

Bugliosi believes the three odd casings indicate 
that at least eleven shots were fired. 

In addition to wanting Judge Wenke to order 
further impartial ballistics studies, Bugliosi 
is asking for an inquiry into a possible police 
coverup® 

If Judge Wenke decides in Bugliosi ®s favor, 
the decision would revive widespread interest in 
a reopening of the RFK ease-#already 'C^ufdi^tanedd 
by the growing momentum to reopen both the Martin 
Luther King and the John F. Kennedy cases. 

If, on the other hand, he decides the findings 
of the ballistics experts last September were suf- 
ficient to bury the second gun theory for good, he 
could shut the door on any future legal inquiry. 

Bugliosi is not overly optimistic, predicting 
that the, .judge, presiding over a civil suit, may 
now claim he lacks jurisdiction to reexamine evi-““’30- 
deiide tfhat: relates '(jirectly: to a dr iminalJ^-bjcoceeding . 
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HARD TIMES CONFERENCE SCHEDUEEB: FOR END OF JANUARY 

IN CHICAGO 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A mass, national gathering of 
people hard hit by the economic crisis is now in 
the works — the Hard Times Conference, scheduled 
for January 30 to February 1 in Chicago. 

The conference organizers include members of 
the Prairie Fire Organizing Committee, United Black 
Workers, Puerto Rican Socialist Party, the Twin 
Cities Women's Union in Minneapolis, the Grey Pan- 
thers, Welfare Workers for Justice and many other 
groups. 

"By focussing on those issues," state the or- 
ganizers, "that most affect us all: jobs, prices, 

and community services, we can make demands, hold 
nationally coordinated demonstrations and work to- 
gether in a more powerful way." 

Hard Times Conference board member Jim 
Haughton of Fight Back, k group of black construc- 
tion workers in New York City,^ says, "the main fo- 
cus is really going to be the fight for jobs • — a 
socially useful job at a decent wage for every 
working person in this country — and a plan for 
how we are going to develop a mdss movement around 
the fight for jobs." 

Haughton says that "Fight Back got invoiced in 
the national Hard Times Conference because of the 
obvious need to come up with very concrete answers 
about what people are going to do about the devel- 
oping recession/depression in this country. The 
full weight of that, of course, affects black and 
Third World people throughout the nation." 

Haughton adds that whereas "the left in this 
country has been awfully fragmented. Isolated, and 
divided, we find that the coalition that has come 
together around the Hard Times Conference does not 
have that same type of sectarian madness." 

The conference will be a means, says Haughton, 
to "discuss the depth of the crisis and how we are 
going to respond to it in some meaningful and pro- 
grammatic way." 

Maggie Kuhn, another of the board members, is 
an organizer for the Grey Panthers, a Philadelphia- 
based group organizing older people. 

"As older people,'' says Kuhn, "we have long 
memories of the Depression of the '30s — we've 
learned to survive in the midst of economic hard- 
ships. We have a particular problem of living on 
fixed incomes. 

"For Instance, in m^‘^' own situation. In 1958 
when I bought the house I now live in, I took over 
the contract for oil heat, and that contract was 
$23 a month on a ten month basis. And my fuel now, 
with the dame dealer, is $129 for about the same 
amount of oil. So that's a very good indicator. 

"I think the 'oil crisis' was contrived by veif 
ry greedy people," Kuhn continued, "and Ford's very 
gentle effort to roll back prices is really kind 
of futile." 

Kuhn explains that "the conference represents 
a coalltlonal effort, a wide spectrum of groups 
with different-kinds of problems connected with the 
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economic situation. And I'm glad we're working 
together. I think we have to join forces to* make 
any type of dent." 

The particular interest in the conference 
expressed by board member Jose La Luce, a member 
of the Puerto Rican Socialist Party, is "the 
deepening of the economic crisis in this country , 
and its Impact on its classical colony — Puerto 
Rico." 

"In addition to that," La Luce says, "we 
hope that the particular oppression that Puerto 
Ricans in the U.S. are subjected to is raised at 
the conference, as well as the situation of other 
oppressed nationalities." 

La Luce explains that business and government 
"in this • country have historically utilized per- 
secution of Immigrant workers in order to use 
them as scapegoats for the economic crisis." 

La Luce also sees the conference as a step- 
ping stone to organize continuous actions denounc- 
ing the establishment conception of the Bicenten- 
nial, as well as U.S. interference in the affairs 
of peoples throughout the world. 

People Against Racism in Education organizer 
Annie Stein, also a Hard Times Conference board 
member, explains "iiy/own particular reason for 
being interested was that I lived and organized 
through the '30s — Depression times. I've be- 
come alarmed at the resignation that people seem 
to be showing toward what's going on, and the 
fact that there is so much scattered resistance. 

One day the cops are out [on strike] , the next 
day the sanitation workers are out, then the min- 
ers." 

"In the school scene where I'm most involved," 
Stein continued "when 6 , 000 teachers were fired 
at the end of ^une. [in NYC] .; nobody said a word about 
because most of these people fired were blAcks 
and Puerto Ricans." 

All of those organizing for the conference 
emphasize the need to set up an ongoing appara- 
tus to maintain communications between various 
groups, and to continue planning actions to fight 
the economic crisis. 

* * * 

To pay for the conference and to cover trans- 
portation costs for people who cannot afford it, 

Hard Times Conference organizers are planning 
benefits, mailings, parties, and asking people 
for donations . 

For more information about the conference, 
write the National Hard Times Conference, 156 
Fifth Ave., m. 411, New York, N.Y. 10010; or 
call (212) 691-9281. Regional offices are located 
in Chicago, Boston, Seattle, Minneapolis, San 
Diego, San Francisco, Coliraibus, Ohio, and New 
Orleans. 
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PLEASE PAY YOUR LNS BILLS, AND PAY YOUR BACK 
BILLS. WE NEED THE MONEY BADLY. 
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EX-CIA AGENT CHARGES JUSTICE DEPT. HARASSMENT; 

PHILIP AGEE TO STAY OUT OF THE COUNTRY 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: Thitip Agee ^ a former CIA agent 
who authored the Book Inside the Company: CIA Diary ^ 
has decided to remain abroad beoause of uncertainties 
concerning whether he would he prosecuted ucpon his 
return to th,e United States. 

Agee^ who served as a CIA operad^ive in several 
Latin American countries throughout the I960 's^ has 
been instrumental in revealing the names of individ- 
uals and Organizations working writh the CIA in for- 
eign countries. 

The following is the complete text of a December 
ll, 1975 letter written by Agee explaining his decis- 
ion to remain dbroad. It was provided to Liberation 
News Service by Eodney Larson of Reserach Associate 
Intemationali a non-profit research and pxiblications 
group that has been active in distributing informa- 
tion concerning CIA penetration of labor organizations 
around the world. 

RAI can he reached at P.O. Box 9662 Marina Del 
Ray 3 Ca.i 90291.) 

On two occasions in recent months the Department 
of Justice has refused to advise my lawyer, Mr. Melvin 
L. Wulf, Legal Director of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, whether the Department intends to prose- 
cute me for writing Inside the Company: CIA Diary if 
and when I return to the U. S. 

The Attorney General has declined Mr. Wulf s in- 
vitation to meet to discuss my case, and his depart- 
ment has restricted its response to advising me that 
I have not been indicted for any offense. 

I must now decide whether to remain outside the 
U.S. or to return and risk a long and costly trial of 
a political nature. Neither Mr. Wulf nor others believe 
that any charge against me would carry. Nevertheless, 

I am advised that any possible advantages to be gained 
through a trial, such as focusing more attention on 
the CIA's subversion of "free" institutions abroad, 
do not outweii^ the time and expense that would be 
consumed in a trial . 

On the other hand, if I return to the U.S. and am 
not prosecuted, at the very least I would be enjoined 
by court order from speaking or writing about the CIA 
except when the CIA might give prior approval . 

Such an injunction would prevent me from finish- 
ing another book already in preparation concerbing 
the CIA's promotion of political repression abroad and 
from participating in fim projects that relate to the 
CIA. I would risk not only prosecution but also a com- 
plete gagging similar to that imposed on Victor Mar- 
chetti and John Marks [ex-agents who authored CIA and 
the Cult of Intelligence]. 

Two possible reasons come to mind for the Attor- 
ney General's refusal to advise of intent to prosecute. 
One is that if I return and he prosecutes me, he will 
need to show fairness by also prosecuting current and 
former CIA officials such as Richard Helms for crim- 
inal CIA operations. 

The other is that certain people inside and out- 
side the government may want to concentrate the atten- 
tion of the American people 6n past abuses, especially 
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those committed inside the U.S. , so that the 
CIA's intervention abroad can escape public 
srutiny. 

Any contributions I could make to the CIA 
debate would, of course, shift attention to the 
CIA's promotion of repression abroad. In either 
case, my return to the U.S. would be undesired. 

Shellfish toxin, cobra venom, poison dart 
guns and illegal domestic operations are sensa- 
tional and shocking. Damaging to the CIA as these 
revelations may be, however, they divert attention 
from the real victims of the CIA's operations: the 
millions of people who have been assassinated, 
tortured or in5)risoned without trial after having 
organized to change conditions in their own coun- 
tries. 

In country after country since World War II 
successive U.S. Presidents have used the CIA to 
promote right-wing, fascist-style military repres- 
sion in order to preserve old ways of doing bus- 
iness and to perpetuate old injustices.' 

Iran, Guatemala, Zaire, Ecuador, Vietnam, Cuba, 
Brazil, Indonesia, South Korea, Guyana, Ghana, Mex- 
ico, Uruguay, Chile — these and others have suffer- 
ed intervention from the CIA since the early 1950 's 
in support of ruling minorities and their security 
services . 

Failure of the Senate and House Coimnittees to 
probe these foreign operations will be one more 
reminder that until bur political and economic 
system changes at home, liitt^i:e change dn ■secret far- 
eign operations is possible. 

Pledges by U.S. government leaders to respect 
self-determination and non-intervention will con- 
tinue to provoke cynical cheers abroad and the ex- 
pressions of resentment and hatred so recently 
seen when our teams participated in the Pan Amer- 
ican Games in Mexico City. 

Even without returning to the U.S.;- 1 will con- 
tinue to write and to speak on these, the real is- 
sues concerning the CIA. While working from abroad 
will be less effective than working inside the U.S., 
I will be able to complete current projects free 
from injunction and, of course, avoid the waste a 
trial would cause. 

I will also continue to express American sol- 
idarity with the peoples who are victimized by 
the CIA by exposing the CIA' people and it's oper- 
ation, as I helped to do in Mexico last year, in 
Britain earlier this year, in Portugal two months 
ago, and in Sweden last week. The more CIA people 
who can be exposed and neutralized, the weaker 
this institution will be when preparing tomorrow's 
repression and in enforcing today's. 

My hope id that more and more people in the 
U.S. will realize that the CIA's interventions a- 
broad, as in Chile, serve the interests of only a 
very few Americans and are against the interests of 
the vast ma j ority of us . 

If the Congressional Committees fail to focus 
oh the CIA's support to political repression abroad, 
as appears likely, and if their recommendations for 
reform are restricted to control, domestic opera- 
tions, appointment of Directors from outside the 
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CIA, and similar measures, these reforms, positive 
as each may be, must be seen as covering up tfie real 
issues. 

If preventing establishment of a police state 
at home is critical, how can our government be allow- 
ed to establish police states abroad? 

It has been my extreme good fortune to be de- 
fended by the American Civil Liberties Union and to 
be published by men with the courage to resist the 
CIA's threats. Similarly, the positive response from 
so many individuals and organizations in the U.S. to 
my book and other political acts will compensate if 
I have to live still a few more years outside the 
country. 

My feelings of union and identity with all those 
who have backed me could not be closer or more in- 
tense if I were living at home. The CIA may read our 
mail and record our conversations and telephone con- 
versations, but public disgust and contempt for what 
it does, both at home and abroad, cannot be reversed. 
Too much is already known, 

Philip Agee 
Cambridge, England 
December 11, 1975 
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GRAND JURY INDICTS SIX AIM MEMBERS; 

HARASSMENT OF NATIVE AMERICAN ACTIVISTS CONTINUES 

NEW YORK (LNS)— American Indian Movement (AIM) 
raemberst Kenneth Loudhawk and Russell Redner remain in 
jail after pleading not guilty December 8 to federal 
charges of illegal possession of firearms and explo- 
sives .'Theyyare now being held on $50,000 bail each in 
the Portland area, 

Loudhawk and Redner were indicted with four o"'. 
others who have all been the victims of extensive FBI 
harassment following a November 14 incident when po- 
lice stopped their station wagonaarid camper and opened 
fire. The government claims that they stopped the two 
cars because they had the information that Dennis 
Banks and Leonard Peltier who are both being sought 
as fugitives, were in the vehicles. 

Although FBI and state troopers immediately 
fanned out in search of the two, they were not able 
to produce Banks or Peltier. The WoundedxKriee Legal 
Defense/Offense Committee believes that the vehicles 
had been under surveillance. 

About 100 supporters were in the Portland court- 
room when Loudhawk, 21, and Redner, 28, entered their 
not guilty plea before U.S. Magistrate George Juba. 
Juba cut their initial bail of $100,000 each in half, 
but insisted that the men would havetito post the 
entire amount rather thafl the 10% deposit which is 
usually allowed. Loudhawk and Redner are sbheduled 
to go on trial beginning February 9 in Portland. 

"Since the arrests hundreds of native people have 
been harassed and interrogated by the FBI," the boud- 
hawk -Redner Defense/Offense Committee said in a recent 
statement. "Russell Redner 's wife and mother-in-law 
have been constantly hounded by federal agents, and 
all defense workers have been subject to surveillance." 

As a further harassment, FBI agents and state 
police SWAT teams have conducted house to house 
searches in Eastern Oregon claiming to be looking 
for Banks and Peltier. 

Two other AIM members arrested with Loudhawk 
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and Redner are Darlene Nichols of South Dakota 
and Anna Mae Aquash of Nova Scotia. Nichols was 
sent to Wichita^. Kansas to face earlier charges 
there. She is being held on $7,500 bond, but her 
supporters have been told that if they are able 
to come up with that amount, the bond will be 
incredsed. Her bond for the Oregon charges is 
$ 100 , 000 , 

Although she is expecting a baby at the and 
of December, has had severe complications and 
will need a Caesarean section, Nichols will not 
be allowed out of jail. 

Aquash reportedly went underground aft4t7fed- 
eral officers returned her to Pierre, South Dakota, 
to face previous possession of explosives charges. 
These were brought against her after an FBI raid 
in the Rosebud Sioux reservation in South Dakota 
earlier this year. 

A federal grand jury also indicted Banks and 
Peltier after the November 14 arrests, contending 
they had fled from the scene. Banks, a co-founder 
of AIM, has been sou^t as a fugitive since August 
when he didn't appear for sentencing on charges 
connected with protests in Custer S.D. following 
the killing of an Indian by a white man in 1973. 

Peltier has been sought since last winter 
when he was charged with the attenqjted murder of 
a police officer in Milwaukee. We has morelrecent- 
ly been charged, along with three others, with 
the killing (Sf two FBI agents on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation on June 26, 1975. 

Judge Juba refused to designate court-appoint- 
ed lawyers desired by Loudhawk and Redner, which 
means that those attorneys are serving without 
fee. The liofidhawK-Rddnea? Defeiiifiej60ffense Committee 
is appealing for nationwide support, noting that 
"Redner, Loudhawk and their impoverished lawyers 
are at an economic and political disadvantage as 
the legal struggle begins. They also face -thev. '.ros- 
prospect of cultural and racial prejudice inter- 
fering with a fair trial ." 

The Loudhawk -Redner Defense/Offense Committee 
can be contacted at (503) 233-1663, c/o New 
Community Center, 301 SE 16th ave., Portland, 

Oregon 97214. 
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(Thanks to Norman Sol oman for much of the material 
in this story) 
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GARY CITY COUNCIL IN ANTI -SOUTH AFRICA VOTE 

NEW YORK (LNS)--The City Council of Gary, In- 
diana, approved a resolution in late November 
calling for a citywide boycott of the products of 
U.S. corporations with holdings in South Africa, 

The Gary Council is the first municipal body 
in the United States to take a stand against the 
racist apartheid policies of South Africa, 

The resolution calls for a city administration 
boycott of four U.S. -based corporations doing bus- 
iness in South Africa. Those are IBM, ITT, Control 
Data and Motorola, and they were singled out for pro- 
viding the electronic equipment for white South Africa 
rica's extensive surveillance and tracking of its 
black population. 

"Something had to be done to get the peo|>le of 
this country on record against what is going on in 
South Africa, said one Gary douncilperson, -30- 
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A FEATURE PAGE OF PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN A PAPER CONTAINER FACTORY IN 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY, THE WORKERS ARE FOR THE MAJORITY 
WOMEN. OCTOBER, 1975. ; 
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